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Editorial: 


MONEY FOR RELIEF 


HE RENEWED and insistent demand of welfare 

administrators’ meeting in Chicago for revision 

of the federal Social Security Act reflects real 
concern over the ability of public welfare agencies to 
cope with reconversion problems. 

Primarily this concern has to do with financing. 
Administrators can remember only too well the in- 
ability of local and state budgets to match the needs 
of the unemployed during the Depression Decade 
and the ensuing pressures for federal funds and the 
resulting parade of hastily conceived and sometimes 
wasteful emergency programs. 

From that experience emerged the federal-state- 
local formula for financing categorical public assist- 
ance; a device that has successfully combined govern- 
mental welfare resources for over ten years. 

The extension of the matching formula to general 
assistance is looked on by most welfare administra- 
tors as the most logical preparatory move for the 
period ahead, whether unemployment relief returns 
on a modified scale or in mass proportions in the next 
several months. 

During the war years, state and local funds have 
been used to improve the adequacy of assistance 
+ grants and state and local governments have been 
assuming a larger percentage of the total cost of 


assistance particularly in the aid to dependent chil- 
dren program. 

The states with the most limited resources are al- 
ready facing the necessity for cuts in assistance grants 
unless the principle of variable grants in allocation 
of federal assistance funds and the federal matching 
of general assistance becomes effective. 

Even the so-called wealthier states must face a 
lowering of assistance standards if they cannot also 
anticipate a federal matching of general assistance and 
the elimination of federal ceilings on the matching 
of categorical assistance grants. 

Improved adequacy of assistance grants during the 
war period barely kept up with increased costs of 
living. Further increases in the costs of living will fall 
hardest on those who find it necessary to subsist on 
public assistance grants. The public can well under- 
stand the importance of resisting any lowering of cur- 
rent assistance standards. 

The financial problem that now confronts local and 
state governments presents a setting in which com- 
munity leaders will be willing and anxious to join 
welfare workers in insisting on the long sought for 
revisions of the Social Security Act. 

Howarp L. Russe.i, Director 
American Public Welfare Association 
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ORGANIZING STATE WELFARE SERVICES 


by Haroip C. Ostertac, Member of New York 


State Assembly and Chairman of New York Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation 





Address before the dinner meeting of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 7, 1945. 


URING THE PAST ten years we have seen far-reach- 
ing and basic changes in our concept of public 
welfare—to the extent that those who run while 

they read can hardly keep up; and that goes for 
legislators and the public alike. Welfare programs 
which were hardly more than a theorist’s dream in 
our youth, are now an accepted part of our way of 
life. Moreover, our whole concept of welfare is being 
slowly absorbed in the broader concept of social 
security. With that shift in emphasis we move a step 
closer toward the ideal set down by Maimonides 
seven centuries ago, of assisting our fellowmen in 
such a way, that ultimately, assistance may be 
unnecessary. 

We have long since rejected the view of the medie- 
val cleric who said God put the poor on earth in 
order that the rich should have someone upon whom 
to lavish their alms. In New York State as in many 
other states, we have seen a steady and continuous 
improvement in our welfare thinking and practices 
since our state was founded. We no longer, as in 
colonial days, flog men and women for the “sin” of 
indigence, or make them wear a “P” for poverty. 
We do not “warn them out” of our communities 
because they are poor and undesirable, or transport 
them secretly by night out of one county in order 
to “dump” them in another. 

We do not indenture or send to the poor house 
those children whose parents cannot support them, 
and we do not auction off the needy to the lowest 
bidder, as was done a hundred years ago. We have 
come a long way from these inhuman practices— 
so far, indeed, that it is repugnant to recall them. 


But we still have far to go, particularly, I should 
say, in the field of welfare administration. We have 
improved and expanded our programs to meet the 
changing demands of the times, and our task now is 
to revise and coordinate our administrative machinery 
at the local and state levels so that the programs will 
function with maximum effectiveness. Welfare plan- 
ning will probably be on an increasingly broad basis, 


but its effectiveness by that very token, will increas- 
ingly depend on the responsibility, vision and in- 
telligence of our state and local welfare workers and 
administrators. 

Public correction and care of the poor in the early 
days of our country were a local affair, and it was 
not until 1863 that Massachusetts became the first state 
to set up an overall agency for the supervision of 
public welfare. Today, every state in the Union has 
its own system of welfare administration and it is 
no exaggeration to say that there is more concentrated 
thinking on welfare problems in this country at the 
present time than in any period in our history. 

But with the vast expansion in our welfare and 
social security services, the gerry-built structure of 
welfare administration which grew up “Topsy-like,” 
as needs arose, became more and more cumbersome. 
That was true everywhere, and the years 1935 to 1939 
saw a corrective counter-movement, marked by exten- 
sive revision and integration of state welfare systems 
in the country. That trend, I am happy to point out, 
continues today. 


INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


O SMALL PaRT of the impetus toward this end has 
N come from the committees or commissions of the 
Council of State Governments on interstate coopera- 
tion which, in the past few years, have devoted many 
conference hours to welfare problems. 

Perhaps the perfect organization of welfare services 
has yet to be discovered, and probably no one plan 
will ever be suitable for all states and localities. But 
with the certain expansion of our welfare programs 
in the years ahead, the states cannot afford to rest 
content with inadequate welfare organization until 
Congressional action supersedes or makes improve- 
ment mandatory. It is to the credit of the American 
Public Welfare Association that it has urged and 
assisted the states throughout the years, to develop 
effective, well-staffed and properly integrated welfare 
agencies. APWA’s advice and assistance will continue 
to be needed by legislators and administrators as 
changing circumstances require continuing reconsid- 
eration of present public welfare organization and 
procedure. 
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931 AcENCIES 


UR FIRST TASK, of course, was to make a study of 
0) the present situation, and this we did through a 
series of regional conferences held with welfare and 
public officials in every section of our state. We found 
that in New York State today there are 931 local 
public welfare agencies administering eleven different 
services. These services include home relief, veterans 
assistance, medical care, old age assistance, assistance 
to the blind, aid to dependent children, foster care 
of children, hospital care, care in public homes, other 
adult institutional care, and burials. Some public wel- 
fare agencies administer only one of these services, the 
majority two or more. A few administer all eleven. 
Caseloads among the agencies vary widely and im- 
pressively. Of 890 agencies functioning as of January 
1944, 183 agencies had no cases at all, and 560 had 
from one to 24 cases, whereas 32 agencies had 1,000 
or more cases. In nine counties of the state all the 
programs are administered through the county wel- 
fare office. However, in a typical county, not on such 
a county unit basis, there are 22 separate welfare 
agencies operating under 21 governmental units, ad- 
ministering the eleven types of assistance I have 
mentioned, and each with variable local, state and 
federal participation in the support of each program. 

This complex administrative system, we found, is 
not only confusing to a family in need of assistance, 
but can also work a real hardship on them, as evi- 
denced by the predicament of one woman who ap- 
plied for help to one of our city public welfare 
departments. 

Mrs. Brown, a widow, had been working in a war 
industry and supporting her three minor children 
and her aged mother who was caring for the children 
while she worked. Then she had a nervous break- 
down and was ordered by the doctor to remain at 
home for at least six months. Her oldest son, recently 
discharged from the Army, got a job upon his return 
home, but was unable to hold it because of limited 
mental capacity—the same handicap which made him 
unsuitable material for the Army. Mrs. Brown’s 
mother had no resources, and presently Mrs. Brown’s 
brother, a transient, arrived in the home. He was 
suffering from lung trouble, needed medical attention, 
and was entirely without funds. 


The social worker who secured this information 
realized that this family was in need of material, 
medical and social services. She also recognized that 
her own agency could not give Mrs. Brown what 
she needed. She had to explain to Mrs. Brown that 
she would have to apply to Child Welfare for Aid 


to Dependent Children for herself and her minor 
children. Her son, a veteran, would have to file his 
application at the Bureau of Veterans’ Relief. Her 
aged mother would have to apply to the Old Age 
Assistance Division of the County Welfare Depart- 
ment and her brother’s application could only be 
accepted at the non-settled division of the county 
department. 

If Mrs. Brown needed hospitalization because of 
her mental condition, the County Board of Child 
Welfare would refer her back to the City Department 
of Public Welfare for hospitalization. 

Thus, administering to the needs of one family 
group required five agencies, five workers, and five 
investigations, not to mention what is involved in 
material and human costs. 


Locat Views AND Loca EFrrorts 


HILE OUR committee was impressed, first of all, 

with the confusion, if not demoralization which 
this situation meant for the needy, we realized, never- 
theless, that this administrative pattern had come 
about through the laudable efforts of communities to 
deal with their own problem. And we were anxious 
to insure, in framing our proposals, that reorganiza- 
tion should come about in the same way, that is, 
through a fusion of local views and local efforts. 

Almost anyone can dream up a plan between 
breakfast and lunch to streamline social welfare pro- 
cedures. It was quite a different task, but in our view 
a more essential one, to devise a plan which would 
retain the best features of what we have, reorganize 
what had become unwieldy, discard what was no 
longer appropriate, and at the same time give con- 
structive strength and encouragement to local self- 
government. As our work progressed and the 
problems of yielding a little sovereignty at the local 
level became increasingly acute, we agreed with San- 
tayana that to make democracy function successfully 
within our committee, it should have been composed 
in part of saints and heroes. 

We devoted a year of study to the problem, during 
which we held eleven regional conferences in every 
part of our state with local public welfare officials, 
other public officers, private social agencies and in- 
terested citizens. Everybody who had a contribution 
to make, was offered the opportunity to make it. At 
the end of the year, we submitted to the Legislature 
our first report, which contained an exhaustive col- 
lection of basic facts on welfare in New York State. 
Then, after several more months of study and pains- 
taking work, we drew up a plan for reorganization 
and simplification of our welfare system. 
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One APpPLicATION: ONE INVESTIGATION 


| SHOULD say that our major concern in framing that 
plan, has been to expedite aid to the needy, by 
eliminating the overlapping, conflicting and competi- 
tive aspects of our present system. 

Thus, it calls for revised application techniques, 
so that the person in need can get the help for which 
he may be eligible after application at one office and 
after one investigation. 

Broadly speaking, the proposals call for adminis- 
trative units which will be large enough to handle 
all the welfare services within their territory. Thus, 
counties which are now handling all welfare services 
will not be greatly affected by the plan, nor will cities 
which currently operate as public welfare districts. In 
those counties where welfare services are now divided 
among the counties, towns and cities, several plans 
are proposed. In most of them, the county makes the 
investigation for all forms of relief, thus carrying out 
our belief that the needy should not be subjected to 
numerous investigations, by various agencies, which 
largely duplicate each other’s work in this respect and 
demoralize people in the process. 

We believe it is in the interests of the people at 
large, of social welfare, and of the needy to correct 
the system which now prevails in many places in our 
state under which a city welfare office with its staff 
operates right across the street from the county office 
while the town welfare officer operates in the sur- 
rounding rural area. 


“RESIDENCE” INSTEAD OF “SETTLEMENT” 


NOTHER MAJOR proposal of the committee is the 
A abolition of “Settlement” andthe substitution of 
“Residence” as a basis for determining the unit of 
government responsible for the payment of assistance 
in any given case. For centuries this problem has 
been a headache to welfare administrators in our state. 
More than a hundred years ago, New York’s then 
Secretary of State, J. V. N. Yates, found that expenses 
arising from legal bickering between the localities 
over who should pay for the assistance to John Doe 
amounted to nearly one-ninth of the total poor relief 
cost in the State. Today, welfare administrators esti- 
mate that twenty per cent of their staff's time is taken 
up with adjustment of settlement cases, 

Except in certain areas where special conditions 
warrant special protections, our Committee’s plan 
calls for abolition of local settlement in our State. 

The Committee report significantly points out, 
“The original purpose of settlement was to freeze the 
laborer in his own parish and prevent him from 


going elsewhere in search of better wages. The under- 
lying concept of settlement is unsuited to our modern 
industrial system which requires mobility of labor. 
The majority of newcomers in any community suc- 
ceed and add to its wealth and prosperity. Only a 
small minority fail and require public assistance. If 
each community accepts responsibility for its residents, 
the public welfare system can develop on a basis 
which is in harmony with democratic government, 
and suited to the industrial and social conditions pre- 
vailing in New York State.” 

We are convinced that neither the state nor its 
localities need fear an influx of indigent persons as 
a result of the abolition of settlement; and as men- 
tioned earlier, our interstate commissions and com- 
mittees believe this to be true federally, as well as on 
an intrastate basis. Careful studies have proven that 
people migrate principally to get jobs. They do not 
migrate to obtain relief. Labor will move to indus- 
trially active areas, and these, of course, are the areas 
which will best be able to take care of the marginal 
few who fail and become public charges. Labor will 
not flock to depressed areas. Relief administrators in 
these regions therefore need not fear excessive in- 
creases in their relief loads because of the abolition 
of settlement. 


A New Worip 
MM” I REMIND you that we are on the threshold 


of a new era. Yes, we are living in a new world. 
We are no longer citizens and public officials within 
one community or one state, or even one nation, but 
of the World. The future holds a challenge and we 
as state and local officials must rise to it with vision, 
with wisdom, with fortitude, and determination. If 
we fail, we shall be swept aside in the March of 
Events. 

To state and local welfare officials, the challenge is 
particularly great, for they must stand between the 
colossus of government and the least of its citizens, 
who but for the grace of God, might be you or I. 

We must translate our social welfare planning and 
programs into terms which will be meaningfull and 
constructive to the individual and to the community. 
Unless we do, our dreams of social security will van- 
ish in the cynicism and indifference of an unwieldy 
bureaucracy. 

Let us never forget that the states and local govern- 
ments are an integral part of our republic and the 
fountainhead of its strength. Let us see to it that they 
continue in the future, as in the past to make a vigor- 
ous, a resourceful, and a significant contribution to 
the well-being of the American people. 


f 
| 
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STATE AUMINISTRATURS COUNCIL MEETINGS 


A Report of the Annual Meetings of the National Council 
of State Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators, 


December 6-8-7, 1945, in Chicago, Illinois 





welfare and their staffs at their annual meeting 

in Chicago on December 6, 7 and 8, talked of 
many things. They discussed possible changes in the 
Social Security Act to permit assistance to inmates 
of public institutions, With representatives of the 
Social Security Board, they talked about federal-state 
relationships. Sessions were devoted to the integra- 
tion of welfare services and programs to veterans and 
to the ways and means by which state welfare depart- 
ments might obtain property. 

At one session, the state administrators met with 
representatives of federal agencies. They had a chance 
to direct their questions to Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chair- 
man of the Social Security Board; Jane M. Hoey, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Public Assistance; Katharine 
Lenroot, Director of the Children’s Bureau; Mildred 
Arnold of the Children’s Bureau; and Geoffrey May 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Chronologically, the discussion regarding the grant- 
ing of public assistance to inmates of public institu- 
tions came first. It was also the subject of some of the 
most spirited formal and informal discussions during 
the three days of the conference. 


T« ADMINISTRATORS of state departments of public 


Pus.ic AssistaNcE TO INMATES OF Pus.ic INsTITUTIONS 


AYMOND M. HILLIARD summarized briefly the pro- 
A visions of the 1945 Illinois Acts permitting pay- 
ment of public assistance grants, without federal 
matching, to persons in county institutions approved 
by the Illinois Public Aid Commission, and the Illi- 
nois experience to date. (See his article in the Decem- 
ber Pustic WELFARE.) 

In marked contrast to the unanimity of opinion 
among the local directors, some sharp disagreements 
developed over the validity of several of these points, 
particularly those with respect to possible effects of 
grants on standards of institutions and methods of 
providing care. There seemed to be a preponderance 
of sentiment that better institutional care was neces- 
sary although there was some feeling that any institu- 
tional care should be avoided if possible. 

Miss Hoey warned against reverting to institu- 
tional care. She said that effort must be made to send 
persons to the right institution for care which is really 


needed whether there is federal matching or not. 
Mr. Kouns of Colorado asked why there is federal 
matching of funds for grants to individuals who are 
cared for in very sub-standard private institutions and 
yet no federal funds for inmates of public institutions 
providing better care. Geoffrey May of the Bureau of 
the Budget pointed out that states would probably 
object to any federal control or supervision over 
state and local institutions. 

Mr. Hilliard raised the question of whether the 
group would like to see the federal act amended to 
make it possible to match grants to individuals who 
choose to live of their own free will either in a public 
or a private institution. Sam Terry suggested that the 
elimination of one clause in the present act would 
accomplish this end, There was some discussion of 
standards and the responsibility of welfare depart- 
ments to maintain standards of care in public institu- 
tions if grants-in-aid are allowed. Sanford Bates of 
New Jersey again raised the question of whether there 
is danger of returning to “almshouse” care and Mr. 
Hilliard stated that it was his opinion that an -im- 
provement of standards of institutional care was be- 
hind the whole move to obtain federal participation. 

There was general assent that the move would be 
toward a new and better type of institutional care. 
A vote expressing the opinion of the group was taken 
with twenty-two for and eight against modification. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 


HILE THE local directors went to work on the 
Wstesdent relationships, the state directors tackled 
the problem of federal-state relationships. The dis- 
cussion was opened with the question of the range of 
responsibility and discretion on the part of the states 
and whether the Social Security Board should not 
now be ready to tell the states the general limits 
which would meet approval rather than for the states 
to have to “fish” for the limits on a state by state basis. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer commented that some plan for 
codifying the state letters, regulations, and principles 
would seem to be part of the answer and that the 
Social Security Board would like help from the 
APWA and the states in this codification. 

Considerable discussion followed regarding the re- 
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sponsibility for taking leadership in and building 
grass root’s support for desired federal legislation, 
including the questions: 

How can the states know what leadership the 
Social Security Board is giving? 

What channels are there for reaching members of 
Congress? 

Should single items such as removing the ceiling 
on ADC be tied up with broad measures which are 
controversial ? 


How can coordination and good timing of activity 
be effected? 

Is it more important to reach the leaders in Con- 
gress than to work with local congressional delega- 
tions? 

It was suggested that state administrators can pro- 
vide service to local congressmen in giving informa- 
tion on complaints and in interpreting unmet needs. 
They can use the state finance officers as interpreters 
to legislators. They can prepare a prospectus of what 
recommended changes in federal laws would mean 
to the states. 


INTEGRATION 


NTEGRATION AND reorganization of state welfare func- 
| tions—one of the subjects included in the Sug- 
gested Discussion Topics—received a good deal of the 
state administrators’ attention. A brief review was 
made of the “experimentation” which has been made 
with the integration of services in different states. 

Mrs. Edith G. Ross of Louisiana reported that that 
state has a Local Welfare Division in the state de- 
partment where all the “welfare services” in this state 
administered program are integrated. In Louisiana 
field representatives are administratively responsible 
for all programs operating locally. Consultants work 
with the field representatives and offer services in the 
parishes, Case loads are integrated except in the 
case of the larger parishes where some are specialized. 
Both specialists and general supervisors are employed. 
In parishes where there are specialized loads, one 
worker ordinarily carries out a joint plan except in 
the case of foster care where there might be two 
workers in the same family. 

Neil C. Vandemoer reported on Nebraska’s experi- 
ence, emphasizing the importance of state office or- 
ganization in which there is a close working relation- 
ship between the division heads which actually makes 
integration a working reality. 

Otto F. Walls of Indiana pointed out a distinction 
between the supervision of workers and the carrying 
of loads. He said that specialization is needed, but 
that if workers have training in both child welfare 


and public assistance, they can carry undifferentiated 
loads successfully. 

There was some discussion of the size of case loads 
and other factors entering into a plan of integration. 
Mr. Walls said he doesn’t want to add the responsi- 
bility of service to children to the job of already over 
loaded public assistance workers. Bess Adams of 
Alabama reported that in her state, local workers 
carry both public assistance and child welfare cases 
in most instances, and that field supervisors in the 
state department are responsible for all services. The 
field supervisors work with consultants who are 
specialists. 

One of the problems of using specialized consult- 
ants effectively, the problem of keeping the con- 
sultants from carrying the cases themselves rather 
than consulting with the local staff, was discussed 
by Earl M. Kouns of Colorado, 

The group was warned not to be confused about 
what integration really means. Mrs. Ross of Louisi- 
ana defined integration as a pulling of things together 
and relating the various parts to the whole, not a 
dumping of everything into one indiscriminate mass. 
It was agreed that integration does not mean the 
elimination of specialization, but rather of making 
use of it where it is most needed. 

State administrators of public assistance and welfare 
did not always agree, and while Jarle Lierfallom indi- 
cated that Minnesota’s integrated program of public 
welfare was successful, C. A. Herbage said that Cali- 
fornia case loads are separate and there is no attempt 
being made to integrate them. The question was 
raised of why there should be any separation which 
leads to equally qualified field representatives going 
from separate state divisions into the same county to 
advise the same people. Loa Howard of Oregon 
urged her colleagues to always keep in mind the 
basic principle that the child is a part of the family. 
The purpose and function of integration can too 
easily get lost in the labyrinth of “administration” 
and the tangles of loads, standards and organization 
responsibilities. 

The administrators were urged to focus their atten- 
tion on the problems of children in order to marshall 
their facilities and services to meet these problems. 
Clarity on whether it is primarily a children’s prob- 
lec or an assistance problem will give some indication 
of a possible division of loads. Once again that old 
stumbling block of how to get desirable things accom- 
plished came up, and Jess B. Harper of Oklahoma 
voiced the opinion that more money is necessary for 
staff, for program, for administration, or it is use- 
less to talk about them. 








ai 
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CATEGORIES 


HE STATE ADMINISTRATORS discussed the value of 

categories among themselves, and W. S. Terry 
of Louisiana said that there would probably always 
be a need to keep categories of public welfare funds, 
but that every attempt should be made to remove the 
categories of people. In discussing federal matching 
for all categories, it was agreed that if categories be 
eliminated at the federal level, the states should be 
free to retain them if they wished. 

Sanford Bates of New Jersey reiterated a point he 
had previously made to his fellow directors that they 
were not going to make progress by putting every- 
thing into a general category, but that there might be 
need for additional categories. A vote taken on this 
question showed more state administrators against 
the categories than for them. The majority of the 
group also thought, on a vote, that they could uphold 
standards sufficiently well without categorical dis- 
tinctions. 


Tue Castnet DEPARTMENT 


HE STATE ADMINISTRATORS, and the local administra- 
pom too, for that matter, are always anxious to sit 
down and “talk it over” with representatives of the 
federal agencies. Whether the gleam in their eyes as 
they approach these meetings is from joy or some- 
thing else is perhaps best answered by the federal 
representatives after the meetings are over. 

The state administrators, having enthusiastically 
discussed the integration of state welfare services at 
some length, while the local administrators were dis- 
cussing the integration of local services, raised the 
question of federal integration at their first oppor- 
tunity. This opportunity appeared in a discussion of 
the Pepper Bill with Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau. 

Miss Lenroot, in a clear statement of her own 
position with respect to integration, stated that the 
Children’s Bureau wanted an integrated, simplified, 
total welfare program with an all-inclusive service 
provision and with, at the same time, adequate pro- 
visions for children’s services for special needs, what- 
ever they might be. She told state administrators that 
she believed in a cabinet department with divisions 
of health, welfare and education and that she wanted 
to see the Children’s Bureau in the welfare division, 
even with certain losses that the Bureau might suffer. 
Miss Lenroot stated that developments now required 
this modification in organization. Miss Lenroot cited 
Mrs. Ross’ excellent definition of integration and 
added that integration and specialization are not at 


opposite poles but are part of the same thing. Spe- 
cialized and integrated services for children can and 
should be preserved in a new federal department 
with administrative procedures worked out to relate 
these services to other aspects of the welfare program. 


Tue Pepper Britt 


HE STATE ADMINISTRATORS were, of course, inter- 
[pete in the possible effect of the Pepper Bill on the 
present administration of child welfare and aid to 
dependent children programs. Miss Lenroot spoke 
to this point setting forth the provisions of the Pepper 
Bill which would amend Title V of the present 
Social Security Act. She pointed out that the request 
for additional money for facilities and services was 
particularly timely because it has been announced 
that the Lanham Act funds would probably terminate 
in February. 

Miss Lenroot argued that it is now time to define 
what a good local welfare program consists of and 
what is essential to do a good job for children. She 
cited this as one reason for including a discretionary 
fund for experimentation purposes. It was explained 
that under the Pepper Bill, 50 per cent of the money 
to be appropriated could be used on a discretionary 
basis in the first year, and one-fourth of the total 
amount on a discretionary basis after the first year. 
In response to questions, she said that grants would 
be largely allocated on a per capita basis and that it 
would be perfectly possible for the states to know in 
advance the funds which would be available to them. 
She re-emphasized the desirability of keeping one- 
fourth of the amount on a discretionary basis for ex- 
perimentation and special purposes. 

Responding to other questions raised by state ad- 
ministrators, Miss Lenroot said that the proposed pro- 
gram might result in taking more children out of 
institutions. Mildred Arnold stated the need for 
developing the facilities of child guidance divisions in 
foster home programs. 

Both the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill and the 
Pepper Bill provide funds for foster homes but with 
differing proposals for allocation to the states. There 
was some discussion as to which the state administra- 
tors favor. Apparently the state administrators are 
still quite strongly in favor of the over-all provisions 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 


INTEGRATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


URING A discussion of what would happen if both 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill and the Pepper 
Bill were passed providing funds to states for foster 
home care, and whether or not the states would be 








free to accept funds from either the Social Security 
Board or the Children’s Bureau, Geoffrey May dis- 
cussed the danger of this competitive situation. He 
pointed out that putting agencies together in one 
over-all department did not mean that integration 
would automatically take place. He remarked that 
even under a single department of health, welfare 
and education, unless there was strong administrative 
leadership in developing integration, we would have 
the same condition as now exists. Mr. May told the 
group that it was time that competition was taken 
out of the quest for health grants as well as welfare 
grants. The states need money for these services, but 
there should be agreement as to the basis on which 
the funds are to be provided. 

Although there had been several references to the 
effect that the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill was “ob- 
solete,” Mr. Altmeyer argued that the provisions of 
the over-all bill are not obsolete even though new 
legislation has been introduced covering special por- 
tions of the bill, such as veterans benefits, the health 
program and the hospital provisions. 

In respect to federal reorganization, Mr. Altmeyer 
said that two steps are important in order to bring 
about integration and specialization. First, an over-all 
authority to establish the relationships of the various 
specializations to each other, and second, the estab- 
lishment of a matching ratio of federal grants which 
would be uniform so that the states would not distort 
the integrated program as a means of getting money. 
In other words, if the matching ratio is not the same 
for all welfare programs, there could be a juggling 
of case loads in order to collect more money from 
the Federal Government. Mr. Altmeyer also said that 
he now held hope that further federal integration can 
be brought about. He told the group that he, Dr. 
Thomas Parran and Miss Lenroot had already dis- 
cussed the implications of an over-all federal depart- 
ment in respect to administrative organization, policy 
and procedure. 


* 
Workers’ EpucaTION 


HEN THE discussion got around to education for 
W pubic assistance workers, the question was raised 
as to whether or not there would be funds available 
for educational leaves. Jane Hoey reminded the 
group that under the present policy, federal money 
can be used to match state money for educational 
leaves, but it is not being used by a majority of the 
states. The reason for this as expressed by the group 
seemed to be a lack of state money. Another factor 
brought out was the deduction of 20 per cent as 
federal income tax from salaries paid workers on 
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leave, which results in allowances too small to enable 
them to go to school. Miss Arnold pointed out that 
the Children’s Bureau recently obtained a ruling that 
educational leave grants are not subject to income tax 
and deductions can be retroactively collected.. The 
point was made clear, however, that the grant had to 
be on a scholarship basis and that if it was paid as a 
salary there might be some question as to whether 
the exemption would be allowed. 

Miss Arnold said that all but two states now have 
provisions for educational leaves in their child welfare 
budgets. This is not true in the case of public 
assistance budgets. The state administrators expressed 
their interest in educational leaves for public assist- 
ance workers and would like to find more funds for 
this purpose. 


Tue Means TEst AND TUBERCULOSIS 


oe THE course of the meeting, Howard Russell 
asked Miss Hoey to report on their recent con- 
ference with representatives of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. Miss Hoey said that a question had 
been raised as to the adverse effect of the means test 
on the care of tuberculosis patients. The administra- 
tors considered the question as to whether a study 
should be made by the individual state departments 
of public welfare on the effect of the means test on 
tubercular patients or whether a committee of APWA 
could work out an answer to this question. George 
M. Keith reported that Wisconsin had wiped out the 
means test for such cases. It was agreed that the 
individual state departments would cooperate with 
the National Tuberculosis Association on this matter. 


VETERANS 


HERE was considerable agreement that welfare pro- 

grams do not need to be basically altered to meet 
the needs of veterans and that if resources are not 
adequate for veterans they should be improved not 
only for veterans but for all who need aid. 

There was also feeling that the birth of too many 
poorly coordinated “veterans service agencies” under 
various auspices was unfortunate for the veterans as 
well as the communities. Many of these veterans 
agencies in the end have to refer to the regular wel- 
fare agencies for actual services. 

The difficulties of evaluating military experiences in 
terms of the civilian jobs were mentioned. It was 
pointed out that a limited number of veterans have 
had valuable experience related to welfare while in 
service and that many veterans had gained in self- 
assurance and experience in handling men. 

Veterans preference in civil service seemed to be 
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viewed generally as incompatible with the principles 
of civil service. Some hope was expressed that vet- 
erans groups themselves would recognize the dis- 
advantages of undue preference which would violate 
the principle of merit in public service. 


Tue Vircin IsLanps 


OY W. BORNN, Director of the welfare department 
BR of the Virgin Islands, told the administrators of 
state departments about his interest in the discussion 
of the adequacy and inadequacy of services in the 
United States, and pointed to the fact that none of 
the Social Security provisions extend to the Virgin 
Islands which he said are now very American and 
want to be included in everything American. 

He asked the group to support the move in Con- 
gress to include the Virgin Islands in the provisions 
of the Social Security Act. The state administrators 
unanimously adopted a resolution, presented by Mr. 
Kouns of Colorado and seconded by Mr. Terry of 
Louisiana, that the state administrators favor the ex- 
tension of the provisions of the Social Security Act to 
include the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


> Loaner THE meetings there was relatively little 
discussion of unemployment problems. The final 
question, addressed to Mr. Altmeyer, however, asked 
whether the Social Security Board foresaw a great 
increase in unemployment which will result in sharply 
increased loads for the state departments. Mr. Alt- 
meyer said that as yet there is no appreciable increase 
in applications for assistance for unemployed per- 
sons. He pointed out that there had been a tremen- 
dously large number of people released from jobs 
through cut backs, but that they are being absorbed 
in employment and that so far unemployment com- 
pensation is meeting the needs of the temporarily un- 
employed. 
Surptus Property 


ELFARE DEPARTMENTS have been much interested 

in the possibility of obtaining surplus govern- 
ment property. The problem of surplus property 
disposal, especially to nonprofit welfare agencies eli- 
gible for priorities under the terms of the Surplus 
Property Act, was discussed at some length with 
Robert C. Ayers, Director of the Federal Security 
Agency, Office of War Property Distribution, and his 
Counsel, Charles E. Henderson. Mr. Ayers and Mr. 
Henderson presented a memorandum outlining a 
possible plan whereby state welfare departments 
might act as agents for the Social Security Board in 


receiving requests from eligible nonprofit institu- 
tions within their states. Under this plan, the depart- 
ments would screen and process such requests and 
make recommendations to the Federal certifying and 
disposal agencies with respect to the allocation of 
items among the eligible claimants. 

After considerable discussion regarding the diffi- 
culties to be anticipated, the problem of financing 
such a service without federal aid, and possible sim- 
plifications in the suggested procedure, an informal 
poll showed that the administrators of state depart- 
ments felt that the responsibility should be placed in 
the departments of welfare and that they would 
cooperate to the best of their ability. Of the several 
that voted, three state administrators did not know 
if the welfare department would be able to accept 
complete responsibility. None voted against the pro- 
posal. 

The view was expressed, and no one objected, that 
effort should be made to have the Surplus Property 
Act amended so as to extend to welfare agencies, 
both public and private, the same price discount privi- 
leges accorded to health and education agencies. Un- 
der the present Act, educational or public health in- 
stitutions or instrumentalities are allowed a sale price 
equal to 40 per cent of the market value of surplus 
property. 

Leland W. Hiatt of Florida reported that a com- 
mittee had already been appointed in his state. Dele- 
gated with particular powers and funds to act, this 
committee had prepared the list of all supplies that 
were needed and submitted the list to Washington. 
Sanford Bates urged that lists of surplus property to 
be available be given to the agencies and institutions 
so that their needs could be checked against the lists. 
Fifteen states already have some organization set up 
to handle surplus property disposal. 

Subsequent to the meeting, an order has been 
issued delegating to the Social Security Board the re- 
sponsibility of administering the functions of the 
Federal Security Agency with respect to surplus prop- 
erty disposal to nonprofit welfare institutions and 
agencies. The Board will administer this program 
through the Bureau of Public Assistance which is 
expected to call on the state welfare departments for 
cooperation. 


New Officers 


T THE BUSINESS meeting, the officers of the National 
Council of State Public Assistance and Welfare 
Administrators were elected for 1946. They are Earl 
M. Kouns of Colorado, Chairman, and Arthur B. 
Rivers of South Carolina, Vice-Chairman. 
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organization of public welfare programs is 

ahead if local officials achieve their aims as 
expressed at the meetings of the National Council of 
Local Welfare Administrators under the chairman- 
ship of Bernice I. Reed of Denver, Colorado. 

One of the major concerns of the local directors was 
the question of how to achieve greater local partici- 
pation in planning and in the formulation of public 
welfare policy. Thomas Douglas of Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, pointed out that the local directors want to 
share with the state departments in working out plans 
and policies before they become operative. They want 
to bring into planning the reality of what happens 
when the visitor and the old age recipient finally 
carry out the provisions of the state manual. 

It was apparently the unanimous desire of the 
county welfare directors to contribute their “on the 
spot” experience to the development of better pro- 
graris and more effective administration. There was 
onl: a slight undertone of resentment of “high- 
handed” state departments which issue rules and 
regulations to the counties. 

Ii, the joint meeting of the local and state adminis- 
trz/ors, the state administrators urged the counties 
tr participate more fully in the working out of plans 
and procedures, and pointed out how this might be 
done. The state administrators also pointed out that 
too often, from the state standpoint, there is marked 
silence on the part of the counties while policies are 
in the process of being formulated, followed by un- 
willing acceptance of policies after they have been 
adopted. , 


A PERIOD OF coordination and consolidation in the 


Associations oF Loca Directors 


TATE Associations of local directors were described 
G as one specific way for local directors to share with 
the states the responsibility for planning and develop- 
ing policy. Joseph E. Baldwin, Chairman of the Local 
Councils’ Committee on State Associations of Local 
Directors, described this method of state-local co- 
operation. Nineteen states now have associations of 
local directors with a wide variety of organizations, 
programs, and activities. Their relationships to the 
state departments and state boards vary from state to 
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state. In Pennsylvania, for example, five state depart- 
ment officials are designated as members of the Local 
Directors’ Association. In California, the Association 
of Directors goes over all policies with the state board 
before they are adopted. In Indiana, all recommenda- 
tions of the Local Directors’ Association are informal 
and there is no official relationship to the state de- 
partment. 

Some of the state associations are divisions of the 
State Conference of Social Welfare. In other states, 
they are independent organizations. In Kansas, they 
are affiliated with the other county officials (elective 
group) and the President of the Local Welfare Direc- 
tors’ Association is also President of the county off- 
cials state-wide organization. 

One thing all Associations of Local Directors have 
in common is a policy committee. In each case, this 
committee is responsible for the review and the ex- 
amination of state policy from the viewpoint of the 
local directors. Each such policy committee formally 
or informally makes some recommendations to the 
state departments of welfare. 

Influence of the State Associations of Local Direc- 
tors is apparently growing, and there was some agree- 
ment that such associations might provide the answer 
to the question of how to achieve increased local 
participation in policy formulation. 


STaTE LEADERSHIP 


N ADDITION To developing the role of State Associa- 
] tions of Local Directors in policy formulation, the 
alternative of greater local participation provided by 
state department leadership through district repre- 
sentatives and through informal committees created 
by the state departments for special projects was pre- 
sented as another technique. 

As an example of the kind of cooperative leader- 
ship that can be worked out through the area or the 
district representatives of the state departments and 
by special committees, Miss Margaret Engert of Sul- 
livan County, New York, described the process in 
that state. New York State is divided into six areas 
and from the area offices district representatives work 
with and in the individual counties. As an illustra- 
tion, district manuals are worked out between district 
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workers and the county directors and then they go to 
the state department for approval. New York has a 
State Association of Local Directors and this Associa- 
tion has committees that also work within the districts 
and with the state office. 


Pouicy ror Wuat? 


HE QUESTION of just what kind of policy the local 

directors wish to participate in received some con- 
sideration. The acceptance of responsibility for policy 
formulation in the local community was described as 
an attempt to work out more effective administration 
to meet the total needs of people in the community. 
The interpretation of those needs in terms of policy 
and program requirements was also accepted as the 
responsibility of local administrators. The discussions 
emphasized that the local director is the agent for the 
recipient. He represents the client’s needs, he consti- 
tutes the client’s voice. He has also the responsibility 
for protecting the client’s rights and making known 
the problems the client has to meet. In this analysis 
the Local Administrators’ Council recognized a two- 
way channel operating from the point of the needs 
of the client, by way of the workers to the county 
director, from the county director to the district repre- 
sentative, the district representative to the state ad- 
ministrator, and the state to the Federal Social Secur- 
ity Board and back again to the client. Appeal 
procedure is another source of interpretation of the 
client’s needs which is brought to bear on policy 
formulation. There was some disagreement on this 
idea, however. A few counties brought out that the 
appeals procedure in their states did not focus on the 
right of the client or on his point of view. 


STATE AND FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


OcAL PuBLic welfare administrators were reminded 

that it takes years to promote amendments to the 
Federal Social Security Law. William G. O’Hare of 
Boston pointed out that local administrators have got- 
ten together since 1937 and each year have agreed on 
needed changes in general assistance, old age assis- 
tance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind. 
Each time there has been substantial agreement that 
states and counties need federal participation for gen- 
eral assistance, that federal participation would make 
for simplified administrative procedures and enable 
local departments to be more effective and to more 
nearly meet total needs of people in their communi- 
ties. It was further pointed out that federal partici- 
pation in general assistance is still in the discussion 
stage. Mr. O'Hare presented this to his fellow direc- 
tors of local departments as a challenge to their ability 


and their actual willingness to work for such exten- 
sion in the federal legislation. 

It was suggested that local directors could choose 
noncontroversial provisions of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill and organize strong local support for 
some of the legislation local directors want. 

However, Vard V. Gray of Colorado Springs ar- 
gued in his presentation that there is no legislation 
that is not controversial. In fact, although many of 
the provisions of the present Social Security Act are 
now firmly established in the pattern of public wel- 
fare administration, any local director can quickly 
see and prove to himself that many of the public wel- 
fare provisions now in effect are not yet whole- 
heartedly accepted by everyone. In fact, its major 
underlying philosophy is vigorously, even though in- 
directly attacked by groups of people in local com- 
munities who do not yet accept that a person in need 
has a right to assistance. 

The local directors examined APWA’s twelve point 
platform and compared it to the report of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. The APWA pro- 
gram was discussed in the November issue of Pustic 
Wexrare. The National Resources Planning Board 
presented, instead of specific proposals, four general 
principles. These principles, presented with the ques- 
tion “Do we agree?” were summarized as follows: 

1. The economy of our country must provide work 
for all those who are able and willing to work. 

2. Where income from this work is interrupted 
for any reason, the social insurances must pro- 
vide comparable income. 

3. Adequate general assistance must be provided 
for all those who cannot work and who for any 
reason are not covered by social insurance. 

4. Where health services are not available, public 
assistance must provide for them. 

Mr. Gray commented that the Full Employment 
Bill (see Loula Dunn’s “Full Employment and Public 
Welfare” in the October issue) recognizes the truth 
of the first principle that our economy must provide 
work for all those who are able and willing. The 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill provided a blueprint for 
the social insurances with its extended coverage and 
benefits and the extension of federal categories to 
include general assistance and variable grants without 
ceilings. With its earlier provisions which the local 
directors have supported, it recognizes the third and 
fourth principles of the National Resources Planning 
Board. 

The local directors noted that in their communities, 
the taxpayers and the clients for whom they work are 
both for and against such issues as compulsory health 
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insurance vs. voluntary hospital plans; pensions vs. 
public assistance; the maintenance vs. the abolition 
of settlement and citizenship requirements for public 
assistance; a nationalized employment service vs. state 
employment services; and the separation vs. the inte- 
gration of social insurance and public assistance. 

The point was made again and again that attempts 
to obtain much needed legislation have failed because 
local welfare programs are not now organized to 
meet the full needs of clients, but rather are engaged 
in meeting only part of people’s needs. Thus, local 
administrators are in the position of having their local 
communities not convinced of the importance of local 
welfare programs and sometimes indifferent to the 
proposals made by public welfare directors. It was 
pointed out that local administrators should publicize 
the need for adequate OAA, ADC, AB, and GA 
grants. At the same time they must emphasize the 
restrictive effects of settlement requirements, inade- 
quate health services, and other problems. 


STRIKERS 


EVERAL pDirEcTorS of local departments of public 
G welfare are facing the question of eligibility of 
strikers for public assistance. In this discussion, there 
was really no question as to whether assistance should 
be given, but rather some concern about the best 
way to meet vocal local groups who might be opposed 
to granting assistance to strikers. Opposition to public 
assistance for strikers’ families is most strongly ex- 
pressed as being an action on the part of the depart- 
ment of public welfare to subsidize strikes. Several 
in the group pointed out that local welfare depart- 
ments are required by law to provide assistance to 
individuals in need. The other question raised was 
how can a public department deny assistance to a 
person in need, whether or not he is a striker? The 
group answer was that assistance cannot be denied. 
It was pointed out again that need is the criterion. 


INTEGRATION OF WELFARE SERVICES 


HERE WAS some discussion, led by Mrs. Constance 
Myers, Branford, Peter Halsted, East Paterson, 
Frank Schropp, Wichita, and Arthur Turner, Pitts- 
burgh, of the importance of integration of the public 
welfare services in each community. There was also 
discussion of whether there was any difference be- 
tween integration and coordination. The importance 
of integration and coordination of the public welfare 
services on the state and federal levels was brought 
out. The importance of developing closer working 
relationships with civic-minded local groups, with 
churches, schools, and private social agencies was 


stressed in both Mr. Halsted’s and Mr. Turner’s 
papers on integration of welfare services. It was 
pointed out several times from the floor that responsi- 
bility for interpretation of the public welfare program 
rests squarely on the local welfare department. Much 
of the discussion was directed towards developing 
more effective cooperation among the various groups 
now operating in each community. This seems ta be 
a necessary first step toward legislative changes re- 
quired to bring about the integration of public health 
and welfare services. 

Mr. Halsted especially stressed the possibilities of 
public and private health and welfare agencies, 
churches and civic groups and other organizations 
working together on a county basis. Bergen County, 
New Jersey, incidentally, has a county wide County 
Council of Social Agencies. As an example of the 
kinds of community organizations that can and 
should be included in a cooperative project, Mr. Hal- 
sted presented a list of those agencies represented in 
the County Social Protection Committee. Nineteen 
organizations interested in some aspect of this one 
problem included: Representative, New Jersey State 
Board of Health; Representative, State Police Chiefs’ 
Association; Representative, County Prosecutor’s Of- 
fice; County Welfare Director; County Superintend- 
ent of Schools; Freeholder Chairman of Public 
Health; Freeholder Chairman County Welfare Com- 
mittee; Superintendent, County Hospital; Medical 
Clinics; Colored Welfare Commission; County Pro- 
bation Office; County Council of Social Agencies; 
two V. D. Nurses; Judge, Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court; President, County Parent-Teacher 
Associations; President, County Welfare Directors’ 
Association; President, County Police Chiefs’ Associa- 
tion; President, County Health Officers’ Association; 
County Sheriff. 


Pustic AssIsTANCE TO PEOPLE IN Pustic INstTITUTIONS 


HERE was much discussion of the need for the ex- 

tension of present federal legislation to make pos- 
sible grants to people residing in public institutions. 
The local administrators group voted unanimously a 
resolution: “Br It Resotvep, That the present formula 
of grants-in-aid be amended to include inmates of 
public institutions residing there of their own free 
will.” 


Pustic RELATIONS 


HE Discussions included a proposal for a public re- 
Tiations office in every state department of public 
welfare. The county directors also thought that effec- 
tive coordination of local public relations programs 
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within a state would be helpful, and a state depart- 
ment should be able to provide some needed and now 
unobtainable professional services. Ralph Price, of 
Saline County, Kansas, pointed out that few of the 
state departments of public welfare have full time 
public relations offices and, when there is such an 
office, it is sometimes organized and staffed only to 
produce publicity materials for the state department 
itself. 

The local directors wanted help from the state de- 
partment in the specialized field of public relations. 
They were warned, however, by Gertrude Springer, 
to be sure to know, and to tell the state, just exactly 
what they want. The local directors adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending that each state develop a public 
relations department and that the state department 
cooperate with the local directors in setting up a new 
department or in expanding an already existing de- 
partment of public relations. 

There was some discussion as to whether APWA 
could and should provide some over-all public rela- 
tions services to state and local communities. The 
CCC, Inc., program, which provides radio scripts, 
transcriptions, posters, and other tools to local com- 
munities from a national office, was cited as the type 
of thing APWA might do. 

Techniques, projects, programs, and problems in 
various communities were discussed. Raymond Clapp 
of the Washington, D. C., department explained how 
that department works with voluntary groups in the 
metropolitan community. The Washington depart- 
ment, with the Congress of the United States as its 
legislature, must work through such groups as the 
Board of Trade, citizens’ associations, neighborhood 
groups, women’s organizations, and other organiza- 
tions of local residents since their laws are made en- 
tirely by non-residents. 

Self-study of programs and organization, including 
critical examination by friend and foe, was cited as 
an excellent base for sound public relations. Cleve- 
land’s work with its health agencies, public and pri- 
vate, where such a study has been made, and the 
improvement in public relations which resulted, was 
cited as a successful example of this technique. 

There was emphasis on directing public relations 
programs not only to that theoretical public that reads 
newspapers and listens to the radio, but also to those 
particular publics who make up township boards, 
county commissions, school districts, and other im- 
portant local organizations. It was pointed out that 
directors of local departments of welfare need to work 
on their relationship with the private agencies, the 
township trustees and the civic groups. 


Gertrude Springer gave local directors some advice. 
She brought out that one of the most important 
groups to be reached by any public relations program 
is the client group. And once again she reminded 
the directors of the role of the worker, the visitor, the 
person who actually talks to the client, in carrying 
on the public relations program. Another point that 
was stressed is that the annual meeting, no matter 
how big, is not enough if it is only once a year. Public 
relations is a year-round job. 


Roots ror Grass Roots 


5 iene ADMINISTRATORS Of local welfare departments 
want community support for better, stronger pub- 
lic welfare programs. They want to help formulate 
plans and procedures which will make their programs 
more effective in each community and they are ready 
to accept increased responsibility in this field. They 
offered to work on policy formation through their 
state associations of local directors or through com- 
mittees appointed by the state departments. 

Local directors agreed that sound programs must be 
based on meeting total, not special or partial needs. 
Policy must be formulated in these terms and legisla- 
tion must be aimed toward complete coverage. No 
one part of the twelve point APWA program or the 
four point National Resources Planning Board pro- 
posals will be sufficient—though they will be glad to 
get them one at a time if they can’t have them all at 
once. Administrative reorganization, from top to bot- 
tom, must be effected, again in terms of meeting 
total needs. To this end, the local directors want a 
unified federal cabinet department of health, welfare 
and education, integration of programs on the state 
level, and they want integrated local programs. 

Community support for a program to meet total 
human needs must be based on recognition of those 
needs and the ways to meet them in each locality. 
Public relations, therefore, are the responsibility of 
each local director. However, they would like, and 
could use, as much professional help as state depart- 
ments will give them in bringing individuals and 
groups in each community to a recognition of the 
importance of meeting total need. 

The local administrators described their job ahead 
in bold terms and are ready for its challenge. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


discussions in the several meetings of the local 
directors, a series of resolutions dealing with the 
main topics under consideration were formulated by 
the subcommittees and adopted by the Council of 
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Local Administrators. These resolutions, attempting 
to make effective the suggestions that came out of 
the meetings, will be presented to the Board of Direc- 
tors of APWA. 


Poticy ForMATION 


HE LOCAL DIRECTORS were greatly concerned with the 
Teiseutden of policies and the establishing of pro- 
cedures effecting the administration of public welfare 
on both the state and local level. They recognize that 
both state and local departments have responsibility 
to see that policies and procedures are developed in 
the best interests of good administration. The Coun- 
cil of Local Administrators went on record as favor- 
ing the establishment of a standing committee or 
committees of local administrators to meet in regular 
conference with representatives of state departments 
in the formulation of all policies and the establish- 
ment of all procedures effecting local administration. 

The Council suggested two methods to accomplish 
this end. Where there is an association of local ad- 
ministrators, the committee can be named by that 
organization. Where there is no such association, the 
state department can appoint committees representa- 
tive of local administrators in the state. 


Pusiic RELATIONS 


HE MEMBERS of the Council felt a need for better 

public relations programs. Only a small number 
of state departments have a public relations division 
and a large part of the interpretation of public wel- 
fare is necessarily carried on by the local departments. 
However, the local administrators felt the need of 
suggestions and guidance in order to carry on a more 
unified and effective program of public relations. 
Therefore, they adopted the resolution that state de- 
partments consider the creation of or the expansion 
of public relations services cooperating with local de- 
partments. They further suggested that in setting up 
such a public relations division, the states allow the 
local administrators to participate in the formulation 
of such a service in order to eliminate duplication and 
to effect greater concentration of the efforts of all 
_ administration units toward better public relations. 


LEGISLATION 


NE OF THE legislative proposals which has been be- 

fore the local administrators the longest was 
adopted in a formal resolution. Recognizing that 
local departments are faced with the possibility of 
gradually increasing case loads in the general assis- 
tance category, the group asked that the Board of 
Directors of APWA press upon Congress the neces- 
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sity of federal matching of general assistance funds. 

The local directors were unanimous in their request 
that the present Social Security Act formula for 
grants-in-aid be amended to include the inmates of 
public institutions residing there of their own free 
will. 


FEDERAL REORGANIZATION 


HE COUNCIL OF LOCAL ADMINISTRATORS favored and 
E ponerse ti the creation of an additional Presi- 
dential Cabinet post into which would be integrated 
the existing federal agencies for health, welfare, and 
education. 

The local directors also said that they would like to 
see the children’s services at the federal level inte- 
grated with other welfare services and they stated that 
this principle of integration should be carried through 
in all welfare programs of state and local units. 

In the meantime, the local directors accepted the 
responsibility to foster coordinated cooperation among 
related programs in their respective communities. 


ELECTION 


T THE business meeting, the officers of the National 
Council of Local Public Welfare Administrators 

were elected for 1946. They are William G. O’Hare 
of Boston, Massachusetts, Chairman, and S. H. 
Thompson of Oakland, California, Vice-Chairman. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN 
WELFARE PROGRAMS 


by Litire Namne, Director 
Orleans Parish Department of Public Welfare 
New Orleans, Louisiana 





Address at APWA Meeting, Chicago, Illinois, De- 
cember 6, 1945. 


grams should cover services to all persons in need 
at all times. This concept transcends the idea that 
welfare means assistance only. It gives emphasis to 
the belief that the welfare of an individual should be 
the primary concern of all people. 
This philosophy is strengthened by the fact that 
public welfare programs have a legal structure based 
on legislation, which is an expression of the will of 


f Is A recognized concept that public welfare pro- 
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the people. Appropriations from legislative bodies 
to make effective the administration of the law is 
another expression of the voice of the citizens. This 
is the democratic process and because of this very 
process welfare services belong to the people, and 
their development and extension can go only as far 
as the general citizenry wants. Therefore, it is para- 
mount that citizens of the communities participate 
in these services and become fully informed of the 
needs for such services. 

We were proceeding, in New Orleans, on this 
philosophy. We had made sound plans, we thought. 
We conducted a study. We were working with our 
own board and with the other agencies in the com- 
munity. When overnight a community tragedy—a 
child was murdered by her mother—threw us all 
together in the bright and not always kind spotlight 
of “the news.” At that point real, honest-to-goodness 
citizen participation had to be developed, and quickly. 

There are many ways to obtain citizen participation 
in welfare programs. Most laws relating to public 
welfare programs require boards of citizens through- 
out the state to assist the administrative body either 
in an advisory capacity or in an administrative ca- 
pacity. The laws usually indicate the methods where- 
by the board is to be appointed and the length of its 
term of office. 

Another medium of citizen participation is group 
action and community planning with joint participa- 
tion of boards of other agencies and other groups, 
both public and private, in regard to the focus of the 
public programs and the coverage of such services. 
Within the structure of the public agency itself, op- 
portunities are constantly offered to members of their 
staff in their daily contacts with applicants for and 
recipients of agency services to bring to the many 
persons whom the staff use for consultation and ref- 
erences, the objectives of the program and the con- 
cepts that all public programs and services of a 
welfare department are as much the responsibility of 
the citizenry as they are the responsibility of the ad- 
ministrative staff. In this discussion I do not mean 
to overlook or to minimize the importance of the 
press, the radio, and other similar media of expres- 
sion; however, I shall focus my discussion on citizen 
participation primarily through boards and commu- 
nity groups, including a brief outline of what the 
experiences have been in New Orleans and some of 
the other parishes in Louisiana. 

The public welfare program of Louisiana is a state- 
administered program financed by state and federal 
funds in the social security categories, and state funds 
in a limited general assistance category. In the chil- 


dren’s program, the state finances the program in 
sixty-three of the parishes, with the state and city 
financing the program in New Orleans. 

The state board is a policy-making body appointed 
by the Governor for over-lapping terms of five years. 
The board has the responsibility of appointing the 
Commissioner. The parish boards are nominated by 
the State Department and appointed by the local par- 
ish administrative body, the Police Jury or, in the 
case of New Orleans, the Commission Council. The 
State Department nominates to the local administra- 
tive body twice the number of names required, and 
the local administrative body makes the final appoint- 
ment. Local boards consist of five members with 
overlapping terms of five years, except in New Or- 
leans, where there are seven members. 

The local boards are advisory only to the local 
director. In New Orleans, the local board is advisory 
to the director for the administration of the state’s 
programs. The same board is appointed by the Mayor 
to act for city functions and has administrative re- 
sponsibility. A city ordinance provides a legal base 
for this joint appointment and for ten years this body 
has been functioning in a dual capacity in order that 
the City of New Orleans and Orleans Parish, which 
are co-terminus geographically, might have one wel- 
fare department administering in a coordinated man- 
ner all welfare functions relating to public assistance, 
child welfare services and institutional care for chil- 
dren and the chronically ill. 


Active Boarps 


Te STATE DEPARTMENT recognized the need during 
the past two years to give stimulus to further board 
activity. A general meeting of all parish directors 
was held in the state capitol, and leadership given by 
the State Commissioner and the state staff to directors 
in working out plans for stimulating the interest of 
board members, giving them responsibility and mak- 
ing them feel an integral part of the entire program, 
even though legally they were only an advisory body. 

As a result of this state-wide meeting, directors 
throughout the state have planned during the past 
year programs with their boards in order that board 
members may become more intimately informed of 
the details of the administration of the public welfare 
agency’s responsibilities and programs. Some of the 
parishes have brought to their board meetings mem- 
bers of their staff, having each staff member explain 
his responsibility in the agency and his responsibility 
to the client and to the community. Case material 
has been used whereby the process of determining 
an applicant’s eligibility for services has been carried 
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through in a realistic manner. This has given to the 
board members a real identification with the program 
and an understanding of the inherent rights of the 
individual. One parish has put emphasis on studying 
the staff's part in explaining the program and in 
meeting many of the situations that a welfare staff 
member has to face day by day. In this parish all staff 
members kept a diary of the questions which were 
asked of them, not only while they were on the job, 
but while they were away from their job, in their 
homes, at bridge parties, at social gatherings, etc. The 
diary was kept of the questions and the answers 
which the staff member gave. This has been pooled 


and has been used as a basis for staff discussion. 
OruHer AGENCIES 


THER PARISHES have joined with Councils of Social 

Agencies in a parish-wide drive for an under- 
standing of the need for foster homes and the reasons 
why foster homes are necessary. This activity has 
broadened the participation of citizens in other groups 
outside of the parish boards. 

New Orleans has had similar experiences but be- 
cause of the size of the community, the organization 
of many social agencies, the presence of three of the 
state’s leading newspapers and the increased demands 
from all sources throughout the community on the 
Department of Public Welfare, it has been most es- 
sential during the past year that responsibility for the 
development of welfare services in this community 
must go beyond board and agency membership. This 
was evidenced in the beginning of the year when 
requests for child welfare services began to expand 
so rapidly that the Child Welfare Division could not 
handle the program alone, nor could the State or the 
City Departments finance the rapid increase which 
was indicated. 

When we analyzed our data, we decided the best 
method to use was to present it first to the executives 
of the family, children’s and medical agencies in 
the city so that they might use the data to see if 
it would be possible for these agencies to reorganize 
some of their programs and provide the services 
which could not be given by the public agency at 
this time. In this respect, I might add that the social 
planning groups in New Orleans have always recog- 
nized that neither the public nor the private agencies 
could operate in a vacuum. They know that if private 
agencies in a community are to be free to experiment 
and to pioneer, there must also be within the com- 
munity a public agency capable of assuming its re- 
sponsibility and doing its job according to good stand- 
ards. Our data pointed up the need for the 


development of new services, and possible realign- 
ment of some of the programs of other agencies. It 
also showed that the private agencies would be 
materially affected if the standards of the public 
agency were lowered and if the services of such an 
agency were spread too far at this time. 


Emercencigs Upset PLans 


T was HopeD that after this data had been presented 
] at a meeting of the agency executives that these 
executives would then be able to present this material 
to their boards and plans could be made jointly by 
the agencies with the Council of Social Agencies, to 
carry through on a study as to the realignment of 
agency functions. A meeting of the executives was 
called by this Department and the data presented. 

However, before any further steps in the plan could 
be consummated, and immediately after the meeting 
with all the executives, the community was shaken 
to its depths by the killing of a child by her mother, 
and many social agencies were immediately catapulted 
into the picture. The public welfare department and 
the Juvenile Court were particularly brought to the 
front in regard to the situation. In this case the 
Department of Public Welfare had recommended to 
the Juvenile Court that the child be removed from 
its mother, and offered protection to the child in 
a foster home supervised by the Department. The 
Court did not accept the recornmendation of the 
Department and the tragedy occurred. The citizenry 
was aroused. The newspaper publicity was most con- 
fusing, and there was a complete lack of under- 
standing of the functions of a child caring agency 
which gave voluntary services to mothers and chil- 
dren, and the proper use of foster care services, There 
was confusion as to the type of child and the condi- 
tions under which detention care was recommended, 
and the extent of Court jurisdiction and authority. 


Community AcTION 


HE BOARD oF the public agency believed that this 
Riaastes was a community problem, for inherent 
in the situation was the need to develop other com- 
munity resources. It was also believed that since it 
was a community problem related to community 
planning and public action, that it might be well to 
have the leadership come from the Council of Social 
Agencies. As a result, a Citizens Committee on 
Public Revision for the Care of Children was organ- 
ized by the Council of Social Agencies. Thirty-five 
people were included on this committee. Board 
members from the public department and_ public 
child caring institutions, both state and local, were 
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represented, as well as board members from the 

private family and child placing agencies and chil- 

dren’s institutions. The Association of Commerce, 
the legal and medical professions, insurances, busi- 
nessmen, the school of social work and the Public 

School Board all had representation. The press sat 

in at all meetings. The Chairman of the Committee 

was a businessman who was also serving on the 
board of the private family agency and on the board 
of the Council of Social Agencies. All members 
of the Board of the Department of Public Welfare 
served on the committee and gave their time to it. 

General consultation was requested of federal agencies 

and persons in special fields. The general committee 

was broken down into five sub-committees to study 
the following matters: 

1. A committee to study the development of re- 
sources and needs for the emergency care of 
children. A lawyer was chairman of this com- 
mittee, 

2. A committee to study the need for detention care 
in the city and the type of children who should 
come under these services. A businessman, presi- 
dent of an insurance company, was chairman of 
this committee. 

3. A committee to study the need for the develop- 
ment of training schools for delinquent boys and 
girls led by a well-known woman, who had done 
outstanding work in the volunteer field. 

4. A committee to study the administration, organ- 
ization and needs of the Juvenile Court, with a 
lawyer as chairman, and 

5. A committee to study the needs of the feeble- 
minded with a businessman, former president of 
the Travelers Aid Society, and now on the Board 
of the Council of Social Agencies, giving leader- 
ship here. 

Good publicity, as well as bad publicity, was the 
result. As a whole, the publicity has done much to 
arouse the public to the inadequacies of many of 
the services in the community and to a need for the 
reorganization of such services as they exist. It has 
also done much to help to clarify in the eyes of the 
public, the positive values of the services given by 
welfare agencies. One paper, particularly, carried 
what has been considered one of the finest releases 
on foster home care seen in any paper at any time. 
Much time was spent by the Department staff with 
press reporters. They were taken through our of- 
fices, introduced to our staff members and introduced 
to some of our foster parents in order that they might 
see how the agency worked, who gave leadership to 
the program and who were the people we served. As 


my assistants and I met with the various sub-com- 
mittees and worked with the staff of the Council 
of Social Agencies, much information was given as 
to the needs and the problems by the use of material 
and statistical data which the Council had secured 
and analyzed. 


A Bic Jos 


URING THE past six months the public agency and 
]) the Council of Social Agencies have been work- 
ing with all of these committees and with the press. 
It has been a stupendous task, but a thrilling one. 
When these citizens first came together in a general 
meeting, the confusion in thinking, the lack of 
information and the lack of understanding of the 
entire situation were apparent to all of us who 
participated. 

Today, as we meet with these men and women, 
it is most gratifying to hear them talk in terms of 
what services an agency can give to children and 
people. They are beginning to recognize why it is 
difficult and sometimes impossible to place in foster 
care an imbecile child, an adolescent who cannot 
accept substitute parents, or a sick child who needs 
certain special personnel and equipment to care for 
him. They also are beginning to see how hard it 
is for a public agency to function when it has not 
got the community tools to meet the needs of persons 
requiring these many services. 

As they have studied these gaps and have recog- 
nized the needs and rights of the people, they have 
also seen that there is validity in having a coordinated 
program under one administration. Because of this, 
the public welfare department and its board were 
able to close the program of one institution and begin 
to develop a new program to meet the immediate 
needs of children, without any friction from certain 
groups in the community who were opposing this 
a year ago. The public agency was also able to get 
from the city authorities, without a question, a budget 
to operate this institution under its new program, 
which budget was double the amount required under 
the old program. 


RESULTS 


NOTHER POSITIVE result was the action taken in 
A regard to the detention home and training school 
which had been operated by a separate board. The 
standards of this institution were low and the in- 
stitution had become a dumping ground for de- 
linquent boys without an adequate program. The 
Board of the Department of Public Welfare and the 
Council of Social Agencies, for a long time, had been 
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trying to have the administration of this institution 
delegated to the Department of Public Welfare but 
had met opposition because of vested interest. As 
these citizens have studied the needs for public pro- 
visions for the care of children, they have seen that 
it is only through good and flexible administration, as 
well as unity of administration, that adequate and 
sympathetic care can be given to people. Pressure 
was put on the board of this institution, a study made 
by the research staff of the Council of Social Agencies 
pointing up the inadequacies of the practices of the 
Juvenile Court in relation to detaining children in 
this institution, and other evidence was produced 
which made the Citizens Committee definitely recom- 
mend that this institution be placed under the ad- 
ministration of the Board of the Department of 
Public Welfare. As a result, a city ordinance was 
introduced and the Commission Council has now 
passed the ordinance giving the responsibility for the 
administration of this institution to the Department 
of Public Welfare. 

The group studying the need for care of feeble- 
minded children has met with the State Department 
of Institutions staff, with the School Board representa- 
tives and with other groups, and there will, no doubt, 
be organized pressure to have the state create a 
commission or a study group to make definite recom- 
mendations for an adequate over-all program for the 
care of the feebleminded throughout the state. 

As these meetings have progressed, the discussions 
on what were to be the responsibilities of the public 
agencies led to a need to raise questions as to the 
.*rvices which the private agencies could give. As 

result, the executives of the agencies, with the 

‘ouncil of Social Agencies, have recommended that 

national body come to New Orleans and study the 

gencies in this community. 


Tue Criizen’s Unumitrep Capacity 


HESE ARE the highlights of our experience during 
[ the past six months. Much ground work has had 
to be done by all members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare who were participating in 
these group discussions, as well as by the staff of the 
Council of Social Agencies and other agency execu- 
tives. Much time was given to preparing material, 
discussing strategy and methods for the best moves 
to make in order to have intelligent newspaper 
publicity and to carry along with us the boards of 
all the other agencies, as well as the citizens who were 
giving their time unstintingly to this job. There is 
no doubt that the experience has been worth while 
and all of us have seen positive progress. We have 


made mistakes. At times tensions were high and 
some of the publicity was distressing. Some of the 
experiences were painful and discouraging and some 
of our methods and strategy did not net the results 
we had hoped for. However, as one reviews the 
developments during the past six months, it seems 
to me that the positive values which will have lasting 
results are as follows: 

1. The recognition that welfare services include all 
types of services and that if they are to be given 
sympathetically and intelligently, there must be 
an understanding among public and private 
agencies of the responsibilities and limitations 
of each, with a recognition that all agencies are 
working towards the one objective, that is, the 
welfare and the preservation of the dignity and 
rights of people. 

2. That agency staffs and boards alone cannot carry 
the total responsibility of a program. There must 
be an inter-play between board members and the 
public, between board and staff, and between 
local, state and federal officials. 

3. That a public welfare agency, if it is to have 
roots in a community, has greater strength and 
more security if the extension of its services is 
built on the will of the people. .Certainly this 
agency will have a more sympathetic understand- 
ing from the public as it develops its two in- 
stitutional programs and as it meets the many 
difficulties which it must face in the extension of 
its child welfare and family services. 

4. That our citizens have a definite feeling of re- 
sponsibility and an unlimited capacity for dis- 
charging it when such responsibility is given to 
them and when proper agency leadership is there. 
It was evident that the citizens looked to leader- 
ship from the agencies, used agency staff in 
consultation and sought information from all 
sources, local, state and federal. It was quite evi- 
dent that these citizens recognized that the ad- 
ministration and planning for social services re- 
quired experienced personnel in the field of 
human relations if any positive leadership was 
to be expected from an agency and if there was 
to be a sympathetic administration, with a deep 
understanding of the needs of the individual, of 
any program. 

5. That a public agency can only go so far in 
community action and when that limit has been 
reached, it must be supplemented and followed 
through by other groups with leadership from the 
coordinating body in the community, which is 
the Council of Social Agencies. 
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WELFARE Poticy CoMMITTEE 


jer APWA Welfare Policy Committee with vir- 
tually its full membership met for luncheon Thurs- 
day noon, December 6, under the direction of J. 
Milton Patterson, Chairman. 


The Committee first discussed the Washington 
legislative situation with particular reference to the 
current status of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 
With the various parts of the original Wagner Bill 
being treated separately by Congress, the Committee 
discussed the possibility of a new piece of legislation 
being written and presented which would encompass 
amendments to the assistance title of the Social Se- 
curity Act and provisions for the extension of the 
OASI program. 


The twelve point APWA platform for public wel- 
fare which originated with the Policy Committee 
and has been approved by APWA’s Board of Di- 
rectors was considered by the Committee to include 
the major proposals for new federal legislation for 
public assistance. The Committee discussed the de- 
sirability of presenting their proposals under a public 
welfare title in the Social Security Act as against an 
entirely new public welfare bill. It was considered 
that the use of a public welfare title would allow 
for the possibility of bringing the child welfare and 
public assistance programs closer together but such 
a bill would still be referred to the Committee on 
Taxation. A new public welfare bill as such might 
be referred to the Committee on Education in the 
Senate although there would be no corresponding 
place in the House for the referral of such a bill. 

The Welfare Policy Committee received and 
studied the report of its subcommittee on the avail- 
ability of public assistance for inmates of public 
institutions. The sub-committee’s report favored this 
proposal. The need for more and better institutional 
care for indigent persons was recognized by all mem- 
bers of the committee. In discussing the proposal 
to make public assistance available to inmates of 
public institutions as a means of meeting this need 
considerable emphasis was laid on the principle of 
“free choice” on the part of indigent persons in 
deciding where they would live. 

The Policy Committee agreed that it did not wish 
to reject the recommendations of its subcommittee 
but felt that several aspects of the proposal needed 


further study. Since the study was to be discussed 
further in both National Councils, the Committee 
took no formal action and held the subject over for 
a later meeting. 


Cuitp WELFARE CoMMITTEE 


HAIRMAN Fedele Fauri called a meeting of the 
Child Welfare Committee on Friday noon, De- 
cember 7, at which a report was made of the Wash- 
ington meeting of November 12 where representatives 
of APWA, AASW, the Child Welfare League, Amer- 
ican Legion, Social Security Board, and the Children’s 
Bureau discussed the implications of the Pepper bill. 
At this luncheon meeting the Committee discussed 
its relationship to the Welfare Policy Committee and 
specifically offered its aid to the latter Committee 
with respect to any technical questions involving 
children’s services. 


PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 


HE Personnel Committee held two brief meetings 
Thor a discussion of future plans. The Committee 
had, in the two previous years, given attention to 
urgent problems and had issued statements of policy 
regarding veterans and post war merit systems and 
education for social work. It was decided that what 
was needed now was a more comprehensive survey 
of personnel administration and standards in public 
welfare agencies. The Committee also decided to 
prepare a statement of policy which could be of 
concrete assistance to public welfare administrators 
in evaluating and improving their agency’s personnel 
standards and practices. The Committee plans to 
utilize the work which was done before the war in 
this whole area and to bring up to date the material 
regarding current practices and standards in order 
that any final statement of policy can be realistic. The 
informal discussion at the committee meetings re- 
flected a growing interest in operating agencies’ in- 
ternal organization for personnel administration and 
the role and qualifications of the personnel officer. 

There were also discussions of the minimum qual- 
ifications for social work positions, salaries, and con- 
ditions of employment. The problem of maintaining 
a sound plan of weeding out incompetent employees 
and still protecting the rights of employees under the 
merit system was discussed as one of the most difficult 
questions facing administrators everywhere. 
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OF INTEREST TO LOCAL UIRECTURS 





Report OF THE CoMMITTEE TO STUDY THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE STATE AssocIATIONS OF LocAL 
Directors AND THE APWA 


T THE MEETING of the executive committee of the 
A Local Council of APWA in the spring of 1945 
in Chicago, the matter of local directors associations 
was discussed. As a result, Miss Reed, Chairman of 
the Council, appointed a committee to study the 
relationship between these associations and the 
APWA. Appointed to the committee were Mr. Frank 
Schropp of Kansas, Miss Lillie Nairne of Louisiana, 
Mr. George Mills of Pennsylvania, Mr. Ronald Born 
of California, Mr. William Stanley of North Carolina, 
and Mr. Joseph Baldwin of Indiana as chairman. 


AcTIVITIES 


HE WoRK OF the committee was conducted largely 

by mail. Inquiry was made in each state to de- 
termine the location of state associations with the 
result that associations in some nineteen states were 
identified. Questionnaires were then prepared and 
submitted to each presiding officer of the associations 
in the nineteen states. 

In addition, the chairman of the committee had 
the opportunity to visit associations in California, 
Washington, Colorado and Nebraska. In three of 
these instances, the visits occurred at the time of the 
state meetings of the associations. An effort was 
made to learn from the various directors exactly what 
was desired from APWA for their association. 


REsuLtTs 


ATA TABULATED from the survey indicates a wide 
I] variation of structure of the various associations. 
There are more states without local directors associa- 
tions than there are with them, and in one state, 
namely Massachusetts, there are three separate organ- 
izations for local welfare directors. 

In general, there are very few directors associations 
in state administered programs. Pennsylvania is 
an exception to this and has started an association 
within the last two years. 

The majority of the associations have no regular 
publications. Four of the associations, however, have 
regular monthly reports to the membership, repre- 
sentative of a good amount of work. These four are 
Washington, North Dakota, Kansas and California. 
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The relations with state conferences on social work 
was studied and it was learned that in eight instances, 
out of fifteen states reporting, the annual meeting of 
the directors association was held in conjunction with 
the state conference on social work. In many other 
instances there were indications of the two organiza- 
tions having joint committees, joint projects or 
“friendly relations.” 

An attempt was made to ascertain the number of 
subcommittees working under the directors associa- 
tion and it was learned again that there was a great 
deal of variety. In practically every instance, a com- 
mittee had been established to work on projects 
jointly with the state welfare department. These com- 
mittees had various names, from state-county rela- 
tionships as a general committee to specific ones 
concerned with salaries or standards. 

The extent to which local associations of county 
directors have working relationship with the state 
department varies tremendously. In one state, Cali- 
fornia, the association has a committee which meets 
regularly every month with the state board of public 
welfare and with the state department heads to agree 
upon policies and procedures affecting the state as 
a whole. In another state the report indicates that 
the state department is glad to have the association 
concern itself with committees on in-service training, 
but when matters of policy and procedure come up, 
they prefer that the association does not interest itself. 


APWA Services 


HE PossiBLE relations of state associations with 

APWA were discussed. It was learned that the 
majority of state associations are very desirous of 
knowing what is going on in other associations, and 
believe that APWA, through the magazine, through 
the library and through consultant service could 
furnish that information. In this way the APWA 
could serve as a clearing house for the various asso- 
ciations. 

In discussing this matter with various associations 
which were in meeting, some more ideas emerged 
as a possible field of operation for our organization, 
which would/be of interest to local directors. Some 
of these concerned the associations themselves; others 
were simply matters of current interest to local di- 
rectors. Some of the suggestions were as follows: 

1. Further questionnaire and survey material might 
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be prepared and distributed to the various asso- 

ciations. These would include: 

a. Just what has your association done by way of 
effecting legislation? 

b. Just what projects have been developed by the 
association to bring about better public welfare 
administration ? 

c. What type of in-service training projects have 
been sponsored and operated by directors asso- 
ciations? 

2. Questionnaires and material might also be pre- 
pared around the following information which 
would concern local directors whether or not they 
were a part of an association. 

a. Case load figures 

b. Integration of case loads within the agencies 

c. Office floor charts 

d. Extent of local financing in welfare programs 
throughout the United States 

3. A questionnaire should be developed for sub- 
mission to those states where no directors asso- 
ciations exist. This questionnaire would endeavor 
to determine the points of contact which local 
directors have with the following: 

a. State officials of public welfare 

b. State conferences on social work 

c. Other local officials and their association 

It was also felt that the American Public Welfare 
Association might offer consultative service to the 
associations in terms of planning district and state- 
wide meetings. It was believed that this consultative 
service might also be helpful to directors associations 
in terms of their state-wide planning. In view of the 
great variation which exists and in view of the chal- 
lenge of community organization on a state-wide 
basis, this consultative service seemed quite practical. 


CoMMITTEE CoNCLUsIONS PRESENTED TO THE LocaL 
Councit aT THE Decemser 1945 MEETING 


EMBERS OF the committee met on December 8, 
M 1945, and agreed that the following recom- 
mendations should be presented to the Local Council: 
1. There should be a standing committee of the 

Local Council to continue to work with the di- 

rectors associations, 

2. The clearing house service presently being given 
by the American Public Welfare Association 
should continue. This would take the form of 
building up the library of information about the 
various associations, continuing to report associa- 
tion activities through the magazine Pusiic Wet- 
FARE, either in the form of short articles in the 
column “Of Interest to Local Directors” or 


through special features about directors associa- 
tions. 

3. Consideration should be given to the preparation 
of a newsletter for dissemination to associations, 
which newsletter would carry more specific in- 
formation having to do with the organic structure 
and problems of state associations of local direc- 
tors themselves. 

4. APWA consultation service should continue to be 
available to directors associations. 

JoserH E. Batpwin, Chairman Committee 
to Study the Relations Between the State 
Associations of Local Directors and the 
APWA. 





New Council Members 


EMBERSHIP IN THE National Council of Local 
M Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the headquar- 
ters office for action by the Membership Committee 
of the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of the 
Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the December issue of Pustic Wexrare, the 
following administrators have enrolled as Council 
members: 

Mrs. Oscar L. Bentley, Jr.. Montgomery, Alabama. 

Mrs, Ethel Burnett, Hillsville, Virginia. 

Mrs. Opal Burrows, Ord, Nebraska. 

Mrs. Martha Cencil, Pueblo, Colorado. 

Mr. Virgil H. Dawley, Chehalis, Washington. 

Mrs. Alice H. Hemphill, Hendersonville, North 
Carolina. 

Mr. William F. Horan, Tuckahoe, New York. 

Mr. Russell E. Howard, Kingston, New York. 

Miss Jean M. Jackson, Sandusky, Michigan. 

Mr. Walter W. Kelley, Caro, Michigan. 

Mr. Albert S. Larose, Georgiaville, Rhode Island. 

Mr. J. B. Loesch, Montrose, Colorado. 

Mr. T. Bausie Marion, Dobson, North Carolina. 

Mr. M. J. Martin, Buffalo, Wyoming. 

Mrs. Laura H. Merriott, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Mr. William L. Mulhearn, Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. Graham Ponder, Swan Quarter, North Caro- 
lina. 

Mrs. Jessye P. Smith, Butler, Alabama. 

Mrs. Althea B. Walls, Washburn, North Dakota. 

Mrs. Gladys Wyatt, Guymon, Oklahoma. 
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For Betrer Housinc 


(Statement of Elizabeth Wickenden, Washington 
Representative, American Public Welfare Association 
on General Housing Bill, S 1592 before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, December 12, 
1945.) 


from two points of view. First, they are con- 

tinuously and painfully aware of the difficulties 
confronting those who depend on public assistance 
in securing any suitable housing at all; and, second, 
they see the social results of poor housing conditions, 
overcrowding and doubling up of families in terms 
of juvenile delinquency and other problems of chil- 
dren, family maladjustment, bad health, and personal 
difficulties of all types. 

Public assistance recipients; particularly the aged, 
mothers with dependent children, the blind and other 
handicapped persons, have not only especially pressing 
housing needs, but share the difficulties of all the 
lowest income group in securing decent housing. In 
any situation of housing shortage their situation is 
inevitably the worst in that those who can afford to 
pay higher rental constantly squeeze them out even 
of the most miserable quarters. Moreover, the very 
groups which must most often turn to public assis- 
tance are the very ones who experience the worst 
difficulty in a tight housing market. Mothers with 
young children, for example, often find themselves 
barred from such low-rental housing as does exist 
because landlords prefer adult tenants. The aged and 
the handicapped find little that is suited to their 
special needs. The Negro and other minority groups, 
forced to turn to assistance in time of stress because 
of their disadvantageous economic situation, face the 
worst situation of any in seeking decent low-rental 
housing. Again and again, reports from welfare 
agencies reflect and point up these well known gen- 
eralizations about the housing problem. They em- 
phasize the obvious fact that there is no answer to 
the housing problem of the lowest income group 
other than an adequate supply of decent housing 
for all income groups. 

Public welfare workers see the housing problem 
reflected not only in the immediate housing difficulties 


p UBLIC WELFARE workers see the housing problem 


of their assistance families, but perhaps even more ~ 


sharply in the effects of bad housing on those who 


come to them for aid. Public welfare people are 
thinking more and more in terms of those measures 
which will prevent the social and individual problems 
with which they deal. Increasingly poor housing 
emerges as one important and remediable factor in 
the social failures and personal tragedies represented 
by delinquency, broken homes, preventable illness, 
and personal maladjustment. 

Much has already been said about the cost, both 
social and financial, of poor housing, in terms of 
juvenile delinquency. There is not a great deal I 
can add on this subject although I was impressed 
with figures from a Cleveland survey which seemed 
to me to point up the problem very well. Out of a 
particular slum area which constituted .73 per cent of 
the city area and contained 2.47 per cent of its popu- 
lation came 21.3 per cent of its crime, 26.3 per cent 
of its vice, 6.8 per cent of its delinquency and 10.4 
per cent of its illegitimacy. Police protection costs 
in the area cost the city $11.50 per capita as compared 
to $4.37 for the city as a whole. Many other studies 
have been made which reveal similar comparisons. 

Less dramatic and less susceptible to statistical 
analysis are the many other effects of poor housing 
on children’s lives. 

In the first place, children born of slum families 
have less chance to live at all. Studies have shown 
much higher infant mortality rates. A Cleveland 
study, for example, showed it to be five times higher 
than the average. 

In the second place, they are much more subject 
to communicable diseases, not only the normal com- 
municable diseases of childhood but also the special 
menace to slum dwellers, tuberculosis. Detroit found 
the TB rates 644 times higher in a slum area than 
the city average. The ultimate cost of such illness is 
incalcuable, but the direct cost of tuberculosis to the 
public is something between five and ten thousand 
dollars a case, not counting the loss of earning power 
and ultimate cost of dependency. What is true of TB 
is true to a perhaps less spectacular degree in many 
other types of illness. 

The difficulties experienced by welfare agencies in 
assuring children the first requirement for healthy 
development, a normal home life, when slum condi- 
tions and housing shortages exist, are very great. I 
was interested in a study made in Chicago which 
showed that many children were having to be placed 
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in foster homes solely because their own homes were 
physically inadequate. One case was cited of a young 
mother, wife of a soldier, who was living in a single 
room and had been forced to place her four children 
under five years of age with friends and relatives 
who were also living in sub-standard dwellings. Even 
in those cases where children properly belong in foster 
homes, it becomes extremely difficult to find families 
who will or can provide such care when housing 
conditions are crowded and frequently institutional 
care, undesirable as it is, is the only recourse. 

The excellent study made by the Newark, New 
Jersey Housing Authority on the Social Effects of 
Public Housing reveals a number of other ways in 
which children benefitted by improved housing con- 
ditions, including improvement in their school rec- 
ords. It seems evident that children are the worst 
victims of poor housing, both because their need for 
space and healthy conditions in which to grow is 
greatest, but also because they are not viewed as 
desirable tenants when housing is short. The White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy in 
1940, like its predecessors, placed housing high on 
the list of children’s needs and recommended many 
of the measures now incorporated in the bill before 
you. 

But children are not the only sufferers. Most dra- 
matic and tragic in the present housing shortage is 
the plight of the veteran and his family. An article 
in a recent issue of the New Republic describing the 
housing problems of veterans presented to a veteran’s 
housing office in New York City makes this problem 
more vivid than anything I have yet seen. Public 
welfare workers are eager to see veterans’ families 
reestablished in a normal, decent home not only be- 
cause they deserve no less from the country they 
served, but also because they know that many started 
their married lives under the handicap of separation 
and need the best possible break in the postwar 
world, if the marriage is to survive. Here again, 
children are the ultimate sufferers if homes are 
broken. 

Old people also are special victims in the housing 
shortage. Those who live with relatives under 
crowded conditions run into family friction which 
might be avoided if all were more adequately housed. 
The same factors preclude decent boarding care and 
there are very few housing facilities under even the 
best conditions suitable for single aged people. Many 
of the aged, and many of the handicapped, have been 
forced to turn to institutional care, costly to the public 
and socially less desirable, simply because housing 
suited to their needs was not available. 


These are a few of the reasons why public welfare 
workers are keenly aware of our present housing 
crisis. It is their urgent hope that action will be taken 
in Congress to assure adeqaute housing for all our 
people and particularly for the lowest income group 
which for the most part must look to public housing 
if their needs are to be met. 


Pustic INnstITuTIONS 


HE Colorado General Assembly, which convened 
Tas Special Session on November 19, 1945, unani- 
mously adopted Senate Joint Memorial No. 3 
memorializing Congress to amend the Social Security 
Act to permit the payment of old age assistance to 
persons who are inmates of public institutions, ac- 
cording to a report from Earl M. Kouns, Director of 
the Colorado State Department of Public Welfare. 
The Memorial stated that: 

“Wuereas, The Federal Social Security Act pro- 
hibits the payment of Old Age Assistance to persons 
who are inmates of public institutions; and, 

“Wuereas, Many needy aged persons do not 
have families or relatives with whom they can 
reside; and, 

“Wuereas, There is not a sufficient number of 
private boarding homes, convalescent homes, or 
institutions in which a recipient of Old Age As- 
sistance may reside and receive adequate food, 
shelter, care, comfort, and companionship, at a 
price he can afford to pay; and,” 

“Wuereas, Commitments of many aged needy 
persons to State Hospitals for the insane are based 
on minor mental disabilities connected with ad- 
vanced age, together with their inability to find 
adequate living quarters or convalescent care in 
private homes or institutions at a cost which they 
can meet; and, 

“Wuereas, There are public institutions where a 
needy aged person may reside and receive adequate 
food, shelter, care, comfort and companionship at 
a price he could afford to pay if he were permitted 
to receive Old Age Assistance; and, 

“Wuereas, Additional public institutions of this 
kind could be provided if recipients of Old Age 
Assistance were permitted to reside in them; now, 
therefore, 

“Be Ir Resotvep By THE SENATE OF THE THIRTY- 
Firrn GeneraL AssEMBLY OF THE STATE OF CoLo- 
RADO, IN First ExTraorpInary Session ASSEMBLED, 
THE House Concurrinc Herein: 

“That the Congress of the Unted States be, and 
it is hereby memorialized, to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to permit the needy aged to receive Old 
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Age Assistance while being inmates of public in- 
stitutions, provided, that they have not been com- 
mitted to such institution by a court; that they pay 
for their care in such institution; and that they may 
enter or leave such institution upon their free 
choice; and 

“Be Ir Furruer Resotvep, That a copy of this 
Memorial be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the Senate, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of Con- 
gress, and to the United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of Colorado.” 


APWA Rectonat MEETINGS 


NABILITY TO hold regional membership meetings last 
| fall and the urgency of current organization and 
policy problems that need discussion have resulted in 
plans for a full schedule of regional meetings between 
now and July 1946. In addition the Council of State 
Governments will arrange regional meetings of state 
legislators to which state welfare administrators will 
be invited for a discussion of the development of state 
welfare programs. Such meetings are scheduled early 
in the year for the Southeastern and Western states. 

Tentative plans for APWA regional meetings in- 
clude: Southeastern states in Nashville, Tennessee, or 
Atlanta, Georgia in March; Southwestern states, prob- 
ably in Texas April 18-19; one-day meetings in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco on April 26 and 29 re- 
spectively, and a two-day session for Western states 
in Portland, Oregon on May 2-3; Mountain states 
meeting in Bismarck, North Dakota or Omaha, Ne- 
braska on May 9-10; Central states region in St. Paul, 
Minnesota on June 13-14; and the Northeastern states 
in Connecticut the latter part of June or later. 


STAFF 


T. Louis HoscH, USNR, after service with Military 
Government in Honolulu, Okinawa, Manila and 
Tokyo returned home in time for Christmas and will 
receive his discharge shortly. He will rejoin APWA’s 
staff during January. 
Mr. Edgar Griffith, recently discharged veteran and 
with experience in the Army’s rehabilitation service 
joined APWA’s staff on January 7, 1946. 


CoNSULTANT 


N™ york Assemblyman Harold C. Ostertag has 
announced the appointment to the Special Com- 


mittee on Social Welfare and Relief of Miss Ollie A.- 


Randall, welfare executive and specialist in the prob- 
lems of the aged. Miss Randall will act as consultant 
on the care of the aged and infirm to a subcommittee 


in a statewide inquiry into public facilities for the 
care of the aged and infirm. The inquiry is part of the 
study of the State’s welfare system being made under 
auspices of the Joint Legislative Committee on In- 
terstate Cooperation, of which Assemblyman Ostertag 
is chairman. 

Miss Randall, now assistant director of the special 
services division of the Community Service Society 
of New York, is an authority in the field of com- 
munity planning and education on the needs of the 
aged. She will assist the Ostertag subcommittee in a 
survey of county homes and other facilities for the 
elderly and infirm. 


Pease! 


a” APWA library would appreciate receiving 
copies of the following issues of Pustic WELFARE 
which are now out-of-print: 
August 1944 
January 1945 
March 1945 
April 1945 





Directory Changes 





HE FOLLOWING page references pertain to the Pusiic 
T Werare Directrory—1945, published by the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. 

Social Security Board 

Robert W. Beasley, formerly Director of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii SSB, is now Director of Region 6 
(p. 12). 
Arizona 

Harry W. Hill is now Commissioner of the State 
Department of Social Security and Welfare, succeed- 
ing J. R. McDougall (p. 32). 
Connecticut 

Miss Marjorie G. Siskey is now Deputy of the 
Division of Child Welfare of the Office of Commis- 
sioner of Welfare, succeeding Mrs. Serviah R. Packard 
(p. 46). 
Missouri 

Proctor Carter is now Administrator of the State 
Social Security Commission, succeeding Parke M. 
Banta (p. 112). 
Nebraska 

Mrs. Lorena Hahn is now Chairman of the State 
Board of Control, succeeding Ralph L. Cox (p. 118). 
Wisconsin 

Allen T. Zoeller is now Director of the Dane 
County Pension Department in Madison, succeeding 
Miss Laura Cranefield (p. 207). 














REPRINTS 


Readers of PUBLIC WELFARE frequently order quantities 


of reprints of articles appearing in current issues for distri- 
bution to — 

Committee Members 

Conference Groups 

In-Service Training Units 


District and County Offices 


As a service to our readers, we have arranged for type to be 
held 30 days after publication of each issue. Orders for 
reprints will be filled for an initial order (or a combination 


of orders) totaling 100 copies. Discounts are available on all 


quantity orders. 





Inquiries regarding reprints should be sent promptly to 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1313 E. 60th St, Chicago 37, Il. 
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